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thinking thing, nor a mind, nor a soul. Yet all these objections I
bring, not in order to cast doubt on the conclusion you intend to prove,
but merely by way of expressing my disagreement as to the cogency of
the argument set forth by you.

5. In connection ivith this, you interpose several things tending
to the same conclusion, on all of which we need not insist. One thing
I note, and that is that you say that nature teaches you by the
sensation of pain, hunger, thirst, etc., that you are not lodged in the
body as a sailor in a ship, but that you are very closely united with
it and, so to speak, intermingled with it so as to compose one whole
along with it. For if that were not the case, you say, "when my
body is hurt, I who am merely a thinking thing would not feel pain,
but should perceive the wound with the mere understanding, just
as the sailor perceives by sight when something is damaged in his
vessel, and when my body has need of food or drink, I should
clearly understand this fact, and not have the confused feelings of
hunger and thirst. For all these sensations of hunger, thirst, pain,
etc. are in truth none other than certain confused modes of thought
which are produced by the union and apparent intermingling of
mind and body1."

This is indeed quite right; but it still remains to be explained,
how that union and apparent intermingling, or confusion, can be
found in you, if you are incorporeal, unextended and indivisible. For
if you are not greater than a point, how can you be united with the
entire body, which is of such great magnitude ? How, at least, can you
be united with the brain, or some minute part in it, which (as has been
said} must yet have some magnitude or extension, however small it be ?
If you are wholly without parts, how can you mix or appear to mix
with its minute subdivisions ? For there is no mixture unless each of
the things to be mixed has parts that can mix with one another.
Further, if you are discrete, how could you be involved with and form
one thing along with matter itself? Again since conjunction or union
exists between certain parts, ought there not to be a relation of
similarity* between parts of this sort ? But what must the union of
the corporeal with the incorporeal be thought to be ? Do we conceive
how stone and air are fused together, as in pumice stone, so as to
become a fusion of uniform character* ? Yet the similarity between
stone and air which itself is also a body, is greater than that
between body and soul, or a wholly incorporeal mind. FurtJi&r, ought

1 Vol. i. p. 192, par. 3.                              2 Proportio.

3 ut germana inde fiat compositio ?